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Notes of the Month 


Problems Facing the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 

‘THE communiqués issued on the occasion of a Prime Ministers’ 
Conference are not, as a rule, very revealing. But one thing is 
certain—these busy men do not travel half round the world to talk 
platitudes; and another almost as certain—the informal talks are 
at least as valuable as the formal discussions on the agenda. It 
can hardly be denied that Commonwealth progress has seen some 
severe setbacks since the last Conference in February 1955, and 
that the structure of the institution, flexible and yielding though it 
may be, has been strained. Almost inevitably, these checks and 
strains are likely to loom large in the background, if not in the 
foreground, of the Conference. 

The period of the Cold War now discloses itself as a time when 
the Commonwealth nations drew together strategically, and Brit- 
ain’s interest alike in NATO, SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact 
formed a link which to some extent co-ordinated their otherwise 
divergent interests. Two years ago the free world seemed to be 
building up a system of interlocking defensive arrangements which 
might well have grown into a system of mutual co-operation for 
peaceful ends, and the loose organization of the Commonwealth 
with its world-wide interests was admirably placed to adjust itself 
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to these desirable purposes. India, of course, stood outside the 
strategic groups, but there was little danger of Mr Nehru’s India 
lining up with Stalin’s Russia. The recent swerve of Ceylon out of 
the Commonwealth strategic system into the neutralist camp indi- 
cates a tendency that has steadily become more evident since the 
announcement in 1953 of the withdrawal from Suez: the crumbling 
of the whole British position East of Suez. 

For almost a hundred years the old imperial system was based 
upon a chain of posts—Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, Aden, Colombo, 
Singapore, Hong Kong—important alike for defence, communica- 
tions, and commerce. In the last ten years a valiant effort has been 
made to adjust this plan to the needs of the modern Common- 
wealth, to integrate it into the defences of the free world, and to 
increase the beneficent commerce along these seaways by which 
alone, it seems, can prosperity be brought to the under-developed 
countries. ‘The switch of the British base from Suez to Cyprus has 
been tactically unfortunate and, along the whole chain of posts, 
the only one that is not at present threatened by internal or external 
pressure is, paradoxically, Hong Kong. A weakness of the Com- 
monwealth is that Britain alone concerns herself with the multi- 
plicity of problems; Australia, though deeply involved in SEATO, 
takes no responsibility for Singapore; Canada, though so promin- 
ent in NATO, no responsibility for Cyprus. Far less does Australia 
concern herself with Cyprus or Canada with Singapore. For pro- 
gress in the lesser colonies Britain is expected to find all the 
ha’pence and take all the kicks. 

In short it would seem that the Commonwealth Conference 
might devote some of its time, at least, to the discussion of funda- 
mentals. How can this valuable network of social and economic 
links, running round the world, be saved and used for the mutual 
benefit of all? The suggestion that Ceylon might lapse from 
membership might be countered by evidence that it is in Ceylon’s 
interest to stay; the suggestion that South Africa should be cold- 
shouldered out might be countered by recognition that the multi- 
racial problem is unsolved over half the continent of Africa. Mr 
Lennox-Boyd has now firmly stated that the admission of new 
members is a matter to be determined by all. If the Gold Coast 
comes forward as the first candidate for admission, it must be 
recognized that Central Africa claims a higher place in the queue. 
If these are matters for discussion at the Conference, no less so are 
the association of Singapore with Malaya, the breaking of the 
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Cyprus deadlock, the forming of a policy for Antarctica, the future 
of the small non-viable islands, to name but a few. 


The Status of Tangier 

IN the Franco-Moroccan Agreements of 2 March 1956 the 
French Government admitted that the 1912 Franco-Moroccan 
Treaty of Fez, which established a French protectorate over the 
whole of Morocco, had become outdated. Article 1 of this treaty 
stipulated that the city of Tangier should ‘retain its recognized 
distinctive characteristics’ which should ‘determine its municipal 
organization’. ‘The Treaty also confirmed the status of Tangier 
agreed upon in a secret Franco-Spanish convention of 1904 and in 
the Algeciras Treaty of 1906. In the 1956 agreements the French 
Government further expressed its desire to respect, and to see that 
others respected, Moroccan territorial integrity as guaranteed by 
international treaties. This was interpreted to mean that France 
had pledged herself to help the Rabat Government to recover 
Spanish Morocco and the International Zone of ‘Tangier. 

Less than five weeks later on 7 April Spain recognized the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Morocco thus bringing to an end her 
forty-four years’ guardianship of the Spanish Zone. The Sultan 
thus moved one step nearer his declared aim of uniting the Cherifi- 
an Empire. Apart from Ceuta and Mellila, coastal enclaves that are 
juridically a part of Spain, and the Ifni enclave which has the 
status of a Spanish colony, Tangier remained the only area over 
which his full sovereignty had not been acknowledged. 

France and Spain, two of the three Powers most interested in 
Tangier, had now by implication accepted the need to reconsider 
its status as defined by the International Statute of 1923 (an out- 
come of the Fez Treaty). As revised in August 1953, the Statute is 
still in force today. Under it the zone is administered by an Inter- 
national Legislative Assembly of twenty-seven members over 
which a control committee—composed of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Britain, France, Spain, the United States, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portugal—has a power of veto. 

After the return of the exiled Sultan, tension in Spanish Morocco 
was reflected inside the International Zone by anti-Spanish 
demonstrations on 6 March. Fears that after the unification of 
Morocco Tangier might cease to be a refuge for gold and capital 
caused a steady exodus of gold from the zone. In December 1953 
there were more than 52 metric tons of gold in the ‘Tangier banks; 
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by the beginning of 1955 the amount had dropped to 40, and by 
17 April 1956 it was reported to be only 6 or 7 tons. 

On 30 April the Moroccan members of the International 
Legislative Assembly proposed that no more laws should be made 
by the Assembly since independence now gave full legislative 
powers to the Sultan. After a majority had voted for the reference 
of the motion to a committee, all the Moroccan members—Arabs 
and Jews—withdrew from the Chamber. This followed demon- 
strations by trade unions. The meeting of the Assembly was sus- 
pended after the President had stated that he would be obliged 
to seek guidance from the Sultan. 

On the following day Ahmed Balafrej, the newly appointed 
Moroccan Minister for Foreign Affairs, arrived in Tangier. He 
declared that the Sultan wished to respect all foreign interests and 
that any modification in the International Statute would necessitate 
a conference of the signatory Powers. He undertook to ask the 
Sultan to make a declaration regarding a possible special economic 
regime in Tangier, to re-establish confidence and encourage the 
return of capital already withdrawn. He emphasized that the 
Sultan wished to avoid disruption by any hasty overthrow of the 
existing regime. He made it clear, however, that in his view the 
problem of Tangier had been implicitly stated and implicitly 
solved by French and Spanish recognition of Moroccan sover- 
eignty. Balafrej asked the Assembly to confine legislation to muni- 
cipal matters pending the outcome of consultations. 

On 4 May the International Control Committee, by agreement 
of its members, decided to renounce its legislative powers in order 
not to interfere with the powers of the Sultan. The administration 
of the zone may therefore be said to have broken down. In the 
following week, Spain, the United States, and Britain indicated 
their willingness to consider the possibility of revising the Statute. 
The position of Russia is uncertain. Although she has never 
exercised the right, granted to her after 1945 as a victorious ally 
in the war, to be represented in the Legislative Assembly, there 
has been speculation as to her present intentions in this area. 

It is of interest that many Moroccan nationalists, though they 
believe that the zone will eventually come under Moroccan 
administration, wish to see the present economic freedom of 
Tangier preserved because they consider that a free money market 
could be a valuable asset for a newly independent country in need 
of foreign investments and loans. 





Political Trends in the Fertile Crescent 


In all the Arab countries of the Fertile Crescent political power is 
at the moment (if only nominally) in the hands of a group which 
may be called traditional Arab Nationalists. Many of these fought 
against the Turks in the first World War. They also led the national- 
ist struggle against the Mandatory regimes. They belong to a 
vague nineteenth-century school of liberalism, are secular in out- 
look, and basically pro-Western. On the question of Arab unity 
they favour the status quo policy of the Arab League for which 
indeed they were responsible. On the question of Palestine, they 
do not lead but are led by public opinion. They are representative 
of the old aristocratic families of the towns and the feudal and 
tribal chiefs of the countryside. They are also in alliance with 
powerful local industrial and commercial interests. They are the 
Middle Eastern group upon which Western policy is based. 
Everywhere they are on the defensive and in some countries in 
thinly camouflaged rout. In Lebanon, the requirements of de- 
nominational equilibrium and a clever policy of replenishment 
from younger members of the same group has kept them more 
firmly in power than anywhere else, but they are not by any means 
unchallenged there. In Syria a series of coups d’état has consider- 
ably weakened their hold over the country, and the recent return of 
President Kuwatly gives them only a momentary and precarious 
respite. In Jordan, the discrediting of the old Palestinian oligarchy 
of Jerusalem families, the murder of Abdullah, and the removal of 
Glubb have all but destroyed their power. In Iraq they seem to be 
supreme, but the very measures to which Nuri Pasha has to resort 
shows that, to say the least, their supremacy is not effortless. 
These traditional Arab Nationalists were their own worst 
enemies. Under the Mandates, their object was to show that it was 
too costly and impracticable for the foreign Powers to continue the 
direct occupation of their countries. This could be achieved by 
a purely negative policy, by civil agitation, and by administra- 
tive sabotage. In this they succeeded, but they could never after- 
wards shed their negativeness. Moreover, with independence 
achieved, the raison d’étre of their cohesion—the presence of the 
foreigner—was removed and with his removal the solid front with 
which they had faced him collapsed. They now fell to fighting with 
one another for the fruits of office. The countless parties with 
pompous titles into which they divided were entirely meaningless 
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except in terms of clashes of will and personality. Because of the 
aristocratic and feudal background of most of them, office became 
synonymous to them with the protection and expansion of the par- 
ticular land or commercial interest which they represented. Their 
triumph over the foreigner was erroneously taken by them as proof 
of their own importance and placed them in a false moral position 
vis-a-vis their public. They felt that they had satisfactorily fulfilled 
their duties to the people and that they could now start attending 
to themselves. 

None of this was lost upon the rapidly growing educated classes 
and the people in general. These now began to look upon the 
traditional nationalists not as leaders but as targets. Two great 
post-war international developments made a deep impression 
upon the educated classes in particular: the rise of British Social- 
ism, and the emergence of the USSR as the greatest Power in 
Europe and Asia. Both these developments focused the attention 
of the intelligentsia upon such mundane matters as the necessary 
conditions of a welfare State. 

The gap between the ruling classes and the rest of the people 
was further widened by the Arab, or rather non-Arab, policies of 
the rulers. Before independence the traditional nationalists were 
Pan-Arabists. After independence they became jealous particu- 
larists. ‘To satisfy the popular feeling of Pan-Arabism the Arab 
League was formed as a half-hearted attempt in that direction. But 
the Palestine war of 1948 exposed the bankruptcy not only of the 
Arab League but also of its authors. 

One aspect of the Palestine war is of special importance. It is 
seldom realized that this was launched by the Arab politician, not 
the Arab soldier. The soldier had no illusions about Zionist 
strength but the politicians were under tremendous pressure from 
public opinion at home and had to make some gesture however 
feeble. It is of course arguable that if the Arab armies had not 
entered the Arab part of Palestine in 1948 the whole of the 
Western bank of the Jordan would have been lost, but that is be- 
side the point. The unpreparedness of the armies and the humiliat- 
ing terms imposed upon them by the armistice agreements in- 
evitably caused them to turn against their Governments. ‘The Arab 
officer became the spearhead of all the pent-up feelings of the 
educated people and the masses against the traditional ruling 
classes. First Kuwatly went and then Farouk. Glubb is only the 
latest victim of one and the same trend. 
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The year 1948 is probably the most important single landmark 
in the modern history of the Arab World. As far as one can see, the 
future of each Arab country of the Fertile Crescent will depend to 
a large extent on the political outlook of its particular officer class, 
on the trend to which this officer class gives wholehearted support, 
and on the degree of co-operation between the officer classes in the 
various Arab countries. 

This is not difficult to understand. The tension along the borders 
of Israel, and the overwhelming superiority of Israel, particularly 
in comparison with Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan, emphasize 
the importance of the military. People feel the same confidence 
in them that the Americans felt in Eisenhower at the height of 
the cold war. Moreover the Arabs are keenly aware that they lag 
far behind in modern developments and look to the military to 
supply them with the short-cuts to a more egalitarian society, 
however paradoxical that may sound. Finally, there is the in- 
escapable fact that the Arab officer class has become the re- 
pository of self-conscious political power at a time when the 
traditional ruling class is bankrupt, the other growing forces and 
trends have not sufficiently crystallized, and the general masses 
positively look to this class as a saviour. Iraq is no exception to this; 
for the army there is neutralized only by drastic periodic purges, a 
process which cannot be carried on indefinitely. After all, the first 
Arab military coup d’état took place in Iraq. Moreover, the will to 
survive of the traditional Iraqi ruling class, strong as it is, derives 
to a large extent from the powerful personality of one man, Nuri 
Said, and Nuri has had his moments of triumph and failure. 

What are the forces and trends which are trying to succeed 
traditional Arab Nationalism and to convert the Arab officer class? 

Traditional Arab Nationalism occupies the centre. On the 
extreme right is the Islamic trend. This is represented organi- 
zationally in the Moslem Brotherhood. It must be remembered 
that although the Brotherhood has been greatly weakened in 
Egypt, it has not been altogether smashed, and its branches in the 
other Arab countries are still intact. It is strongest in Syria and 
Jordan, and has important nuclei in both Lebanon and Iraq. It 
has a wide emotional appeal, not only to the lower middle urban 
classes and peasants, but also to the students and intellectuals. It is 
also very active among the Palestinian refugees. 

The version of the Brotherhood in the Fertile Crescent is 
milder than that in Egypt. ‘This is due to consideration for Chris- 
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tian sentiment in Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan and for Shi'ite feel- 
ings in Iraq. On the question of world orientation it is neutralist 
but non-doctrinaire. It has co-operated with Communists but is 
basically and explicitly anti-Communist. It is anti-‘Western 
policy’ but not anti-West, and there are conditions in which it 
would co-operate with the West. It is very sensitive to Western 
military occupation and control and sees Israel in this light. It is 
not against Arab unity but sees it as an indispensable preliminary 
step towards Islamic unity. Tactically, it is regrouping its forces 
and carefully watching the course of events in Egypt. 

Facing the Brotherhood, on the extreme left of the traditional 
Nationalists, are the Communists. They have old-established 
nuclei in select trade unions in all Arab countries, and are possibly 
strongest in Iraq although they are outlawed there. Their power is 
growing everywhere, especially among students, workers, and 
Palestinian refugees. On the question of world orientation they 
at the moment preach doctrinaire neutralism. They are not en- 
thusiastic about Arab union or Arab rights in Palestine, but are 
careful to keep up appearances. Their general policy is not only to 
replace Western influence, political, military, and economic, with 
Soviet influence: it also aims at preventing any other local trend— 
Arab, Islamic, or otherwise—from stabilizing the situation. It is 
interesting that while the Communists are hostile to the concept 
of the Baghdad Pact, they are delighted with its consequence, which 
is the isolation of Iraq, potentially the richest Arab country, from 
the rest of the Fertile Crescent. ‘T'actically, they outwardly con- 
form to the dominant trend. 

To the right of the Communists, but at no great distance from 
them, are the Marxist Socialists represented in the Ba‘ath or 
Renaissance party. This party has greatly grown in power, par- 
ticularly after the Palestine War and the deflation of traditional 
Arab Nationalism. It is strongest in Syria and Jordan and has an 
important nucleus both in Iraq and Lebanon. It has succeeded in 
winning over considerable sections of the middle and lower officer 
ranks of the Syrian army, and was behind some of the Syrian 
coups d’état. It is very popular among schoolteachers, students, 
and Palestinian refugees, and in certain rural areas. It has not suc- 
ceeded as much as one would have expected among workers. On 
the question of orientation it believes in and preaches doctrinaire 
neutralism. It is anti-Zionist, but its main emphasis is on the 
ideological contradictions within Zionism, and it sees Israel mainly 
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as a Near Eastern bastion of Western imperialism. It supports Arab 
unity, but the stress is not on Arab sentiment but on class soli- 
darity against the traditional ruling circles. It is of course secularist 
and will have little to do with either Islam or Christianity. ‘Tacti- 
cally, its followers adopt a fastidious and carping tone and set 
themselves up as arbiters of true nationalism. They refuse to take 
part in any national or coalition Government, partly to escape 
responsibility for failures and partly to allow the traditional ruling 
classes more rope with which to hang themselves. 

To the right of these Marxist Socialists, though still well to the 
left of traditional Arab Nationalism, is the dominant trend of the 
moment—‘Nasserism’. This has swept everything before it. 
Traditional Nationalists, Communists, Marxist Socialists, and 
even Moslem Brothers bend the knee to it. The one exception is 
Nuri Pasha and his circle. But while all these trends pay lip service 
to Nasserism, they are deeply frightened and suspicious of it 
because it threatens to undermine their whole position. Most 
annoying of all, it does not fit anywhere into their ideological 
manuals. For Nasserism is not an ideology but an attitude of mind. 
It is eclectic, empirical, radical, and yet conservative. It starts with 
the fact of an Islamic Arab Egypt and the desirability of per- 
petuating this fact with its constituent elements. The interests of 
this Islamic Arab Egypt are its overriding concern, and in pursu- 
ing these interests it is untroubled by historical determinism, a 
divine scripture, or dialectical materialism. This gives it greater 
scope for manoeuvre and increases rather than decreases the possi- 
bility of agreement with it. On the question of orientation it is 
neutralist, but its neutralism is tactical, not doctrinaire. This 
neutralism is based upon a realistic appraisal of the popular Arab 
mood, a mood which has deep roots in the Arab-Western tension 
of the last fifty years. It is therefore at least as practical as Nuri’s 
approach, if indeed it is not more practical. It is anti-Communist 
and basically pro-Western. Its system of bilateral treaties has 
greatly strengthened, and largely displaced, the looser Arab League 
arrangements. Its purchase of Czech arms has been universally 
welcome in view of the aggressiveness of Israel’s frontier policy. 

The appeal of Nasserism lies in the fact that it has transferred, 
if only partially, to the Arab world itself the centre of decisions 
concerning the future of that world, from the Western European 
capitals where those decisions have been taken for more than a 
century. It has also restored to the Arabs a feeling of confidence in 
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themselves and thus has largely counterbalanced the psychological 
shock of the loss of Palestine upon which the Communists, Marx- 
ists, and Moslem Brothers have been cashing in since 1948. Its 
policy of radical domestic reform has shown that such reform can 
be effected without resort to the bloody class struggle of the Com- 
munists and Marxists. 

The success of Nasserism has revealed three important facts: 
the vast majority of Arabs are still uncommitted to the extreme 
Right or Left; the ideological bases of Nasserism, such as they are, 
are acceptable to this vast majority; and these bases have a counter- 
dynamism capable of wresting the initiative from the hands of the 
extreme Right or Left. But an important reservation must be made. 
Nasserism, with Egyptian nationalism as an indispensable com- 
ponent, cannot in all its details strike permanent roots in the 
Fertile Crescent countries. What it can do, and is already doing, is 
to inspire the growth of a parallel local movement, a neo-Arab 
nationalism. Such a movement would truly reflect the needs of the 
time, and the mood and aspirations of the majority. It would move 
in the general direction of the other important trends. It could 
eventually rally round it most of the groups lying to the right of the 
Communists. Its regard for Islamic culture and values could serve 
as a link with the moderate Moslem Brotherhood of the Fertile 
Crescent. Its genuine Pan-Arabism and reformist platform would 
attract many pseudo-Marxists and fellow-travellers who have 
turned away in disgust from the more traditional Arab National- 
ism. ‘The centre parties would also see it as a lesser evil than that of 
the extreme Right or Left parties. Moreover, since the criterion of 
this group would be enlightened self-interest, it would be possible 
for it to come to a business-like agreement with the West on a more 
broadly popular basis than has so far been possible. 

The natural backbone of this movement is Iraq. Only Iraq with 
her potential wealth, economic, technical, and military, can give it 
reality and permanence. But the policy of Iraq at the moment, 
particularly in relation to the Baghdad Pact, prevents her from 
taking any lead in Arab affairs in the other countries of the Fertile 
Crescent. The Baghdad Pact may or may not be a worthwhile 
objective, but, even if it were, it should have been conceived, not 
as the starting point, but as the goal to be approached through a 
number of intermediate stages. While it is true that the Pact was. 
in no sense imposed on the Government of Iraq since Nuri Pasha 
was perhaps at least as enthusiastic about it as Britain, yet the 
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alacrity with which Britain joined it would seem to reflect particu- 
lar British interests rather than those of the West as a whole. 

The danger of the Baghdad Pact lies in the possibility not only 
that it may not succeed, with all the consequences that failure 
would entail for the West, but that it may succeed only too well. 
For an Iraq truly orientated towards Turkey and Iran and truly 
integrated within an all-embracing Western organization would, 
to all intents and purposes, be a de-Arabized Iraq, and a de- 
Arabized Iraq would, in the long run, be a loss not only to the 
Arabs but also to the West. Iraq can be regarded in two ways: by 
herself and in vacuo, or as part of the Arab World. From the former 
standpoint which seems implied in the Baghdad Pact policy, 
the most important potential stabilizing factor in the Middle East 
as a whole seems likely to be wasted; for an Iraq that was not cut 
off behind the curtain of an untimely or an unnecessary Western 
Pact could even now be exerting a beneficial influence in Jordan 
and Syria. 

It may be argued that the object of the Pact is first and foremost 
to build up Iraq into a modern State and to enable her at some 
future date to exercise her influence for good on the other Arab 
countries of the Fertile Crescent. But this argument overlooks the 
following facts: Iraq having gone her own way for so long might 
not wish to do this; an Iraq with such Western credentials, 
however strong and developed, would be unacceptable to the 
majority of people in the other Arab countries; and Egypt would 
almost certainly consider such an Iraq hostile to herself and might 
physically oppose such a move. Lastly, in the process of thus 
building up Iraq into a modern State which should in the future 
be able to exercise its influence on other Arab States, the internal 
battle to win the vast uncommitted majority on a neo-Arab 
nationalist basis might be lost for ever. 

But assuming the Baghdad Pact were dropped tomorrow and 
Iraq began to spread her influence westwards, would Egypt stand 
by and allow this to happen? Such a change in Iraqi policy, if it 
were to come about, would in itself be a cause of deep satisfaction 
to Egypt. Moreover, it would entail a change in Iraqi leadership 
and the coming to power in Iraq of a group that has more in 
common with the Egyptian leaders from the point of view of age, 
temperament, background, and outlook. It should also not be for- 
gotten that if Jordan and Syria turn to Egypt today it is because, 
from their point of view, Iraq has not till now allowed them to turn 
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to her, so that if Egypt is stepping in she is doing so because there 
is in fact a vacuum into which to step. 

On a long-term basis, Egypt has everything to gain from a strong 
and united Fertile Crescent so long as it is friendly to herself. Such 
a Fertile Crescent would protect her Eastern flank. It would take 
off her shoulders the immediate military burden of Israel. It could 
lend her much-needed capital for her development projects and 
so save her from the necessity of begging for Western or Eastern 
capital. It would help her to improve the acute situation of the 
300,000 Palestinian refugees in the Gaza strip. It could even accept 
some of her surplus population in its under-populated territories. 

There is, moreover, the fact that while Egypt, like every other 
country, enjoys possessing prestige, she does not make a cult of 
prestige and certainly does not pursue prestige at the expense of 
her own real interests. There is every indication that the Egyptian 
leaders are well aware that not only the future of their country but 
their own personal survival depends on finding solutions for the 
great economic and domestic problems confronting them. They 
believe that the present Anglo-Egyptian tension is a transitory 
phase and that the atmosphere not only in Egypt but throughout 
East Africa may relax considerably once the High Dam scheme 
is under way. ‘They also believe that then would come the oppor- 
tune time for Britain to try to bring Iraq and Egypt together, in 
her own interest and in the interest of the Arabs and of world 
peace. 


W. K. 


The Soviet Bloc and Under-Developed 


Countries 


An Assessment of Trade and Aid 


THE Soviet economic drive into the under-developed regions of 
the non-Communist world has by now gone on long enough to per- 
mit a tentative assessment of some of its basic features. 

The drive is developing under the banner of ‘economic aid’ 
and this calls for one or two remarks on its semantics. The Soviet 
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use of this term, even where it does not rise to the emotional 
heights of Mr Khrushchev’s famous phrase about sharing the last 
crumb with India, is somewhat confusing. It stands for outright 
gifts and grants only in a few exceptional cases, such as the gift of a 
technological institute to Rangoon, or that of equipment for a 
State farm in India. Indeed, the Soviet doctrine rejects scornfully 
the very concept of economic development based on unrequited 
external assistance.! True aid—it is claimed—‘is that insisted 
upon by the Soviet Union and all the people’s democracies, the 
comprehensive expansion of normal economic links based on 
mutual benefit and equality’. No contradiction is perceived be- 
tween the idea of aid to the one and reciprocal benefits to both 
parties. In a very few instances only, as will be seen, economic aid 
implies longer-term credits. As a rule the tag is attached to Soviet 
sales of some categories of commodities. Typical of them is grain. 
If sold on normal commercial terms by the USSR it becomes 
magnanimous assistance in feeding populations threatened by 
starvation: 1951-2 deliveries to India and Pakistan are cases in 
point. At the other end of the scale the label is given to supplies of 
producer goods, especially if they consist of capital goods: still 
more if the Communist country undertakes to provide its partner 
with a complete development project, or to give technical instruc- 
tion. However, it is doubtful if such terminology would be accept- 
able in regard to Soviet economic history: it is perhaps an excus- 
able digression to recall that in the post-revolutionary reconstruc- 
tion period half the machinery installed in Soviet Russia came 
from the West and that in the two decades preceding World War 
II the non-Communist world supplied her with 8,000 million 
dollars’ worth of producer goods.* 

Nevertheless it may be said of the Soviet use of the term 
‘economic aid’ that it has been highly successful in the sense that it 
has gained acceptance among those concerned. 


The emotional load which the Soviet bloc tries to impart to its 
commercial deals with the under-developed areas stems from its 
political background. It is almost platitudinous to say that the 


* V. Kollontai, ‘Burzhuaznaia Politekonomia o Razvitii Slaborazvitykh Stran’, 
in Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1956, No. 3. 

2S. Viktorov, in Vneshnaia Torgovlia, 1955, No. 12, p. 5. 

* cf. E. S. Gorfinkel, SSSR v Sisteme Mirovogo Khoziaistva, Moscow, 1929, 
p. 180; Vneshnaia Torgovlia SSSR, ed. A. M. Smirnov, N. N. Lubimov, 
Moscow, 1954, passim. 
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drive is aimed at areas of particular political and strategic im- 
portance, and tends to exploit political and social tensions, con- 
flicts, and instabilities: it is enough to mention the advantage 
taken of hostility towards the United States and of social pressures 
in some of the Latin American countries, of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, of the Egyptian drive for hegemony in the Arab world and 
the campaign against the Baghdad Pact, of the Afghan-Pakistani 
dispute, and of the desire to maintain links with the two camps of 
Powers which is characteristic of the wide ‘uncommitted belt’ in 
Asia. 

Expanded economic relations serve to influence public opinion. 
But at the same time public opinion is manipulated to serve as a 
lever for Soviet economic penetration. In this drive, for example, 
the ‘Tudeh party is a would-be ally in Persia. ‘There is no attempt 
to conceal the encouragement given to local trade unions in Latin 
America to impress on public opinion the advantages of an ex- 
pansion of economic relations with the Communist bloc as a means 
of solving acute marketing difficulties. It would, however, 
certainly be a far-fetched simplification to assume that there is, 
on the Soviet side, no economic motivation. The range of primary 
produce in which the Soviet bloc is interested has grown of late to 
embrace, in addition to the traditional items such as wool, rubber, 
and some non-ferrous metals, some foodstuffs such as meat, dairy 
products, rice, and grain. At the same time, the Soviet bloc tries 
to ease its payment position by establishing direct trade links with 
some sources of supply—for instance, buying Uruguayan wool 
direct instead of via Britain. Generally speaking there is an avowed 
attempt to eliminate as far as possible the traditional triangular 
pattern, that is, the pattern in which the Soviet bloc country earns 
a surplus in trade with the industrial Western nations with which to 
pay for purchases in some primary producer countries. 

It is fortunate for the Soviet Union that all the major under- 
developed areas on which she has political or strategic designs— 
and they stretch from Latin America in the one hemisphere to 
the Near and Middle and Far East in the other—share to a greater 
or smaller extent one common characteristic. It is the dependence 
in exports on a very small range of commodities which are (a) 
affected by sharp price fluctuations, and (6) face growing com- 
petition from other sources of supply. A typical case is that of rice 
producers who have to face the competition of the United States, 


1M. Danilevich, Kommunist, 1956, No. 2. 
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which grew and exported before the war a relatively small amount 
of rice but has now expanded production and increased exports by 
over 150 and 670 per cent respectively. 

There is also the delicate problem of American sales of surpluses 
on concessionary terms. Again rice is typical. The U.S.A. is 
selling to Indonesia considerable quantities of her rice surpluses 
and negotiates such sales with India and Japan. The proceeds, in 
local currencies, would be used to assist the economic development 
of the buyer country. But other under-developed countries—in 
this case Burma—feel affected by an unfair competition. Soviet 
Russia tries to cash in on such feelings although they lack justifica- 
tion. 

It is worth recalling that agricultural produce accounts on an 
average for go-100 per cent of total exports from Egypt, Iraq, 
Jordan, the Sudan, and Turkey, cotton and grains for the area as a 
whole accounting for almost two-thirds of agricultural exports, 
which make up go per cent of the total, if oil is excluded.! Cotton 
dominates Egyptian exports with an 80-85 per cent share of the 
total. Further east there is a similar dependence on a few crops. 
Karakul, cotton, wool, and fruits make up go per cent of Afghan 
exports.” In general, around four-fifths of the total value of 
exports in most Far Eastern countries is made up of no more than 
two primary commodities.* Tropical produce represents about 
half the value of Latin-American exports, coffee heading the list 
followed at some distance by sugar, cotton, and cocoa. If wool, 
wheat, hides, meat, and a few more commodities exported prin- 
cipally by the River Plate countries are added they make up about 
seven-tenths of the area’s total.‘ 

This structure of exports makes the economies extremely 
sensitive to price fluctuations in the world markets. An analysis of 
the most important commodities exported from these economies 
has shown that variations in their year-to-year yields over the past 
half-century averaged as much as 22-6 per cent.® It may be said 
that, on the whole, prices of primary produce have been affected 


' FAO, Problems of Food and Agricultural Expansion in the Near East, Rome, 
1955, pp. 48 seq.; UN, Economic Developments in the Middle East, 1945 to 1954, 
New York, 1955 pp. 9 seq. 

* ECAFE, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1955, Bangkok, 1956, 


id. p>. 32. 

SCLA, Economic Survey of Latin America, 1954, New York, 1955, pp. 55 seq. 
IN, Instability in Export Markets of Under-developed Countries, New York, 
. Cf. Eugene Staley, The Future of Underdeveloped Countries, New York, 
» P. 383. 
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by a downwards drift since the end of the Korean emergency. 
It is hardly surprising therefore that the Soviet overtures, 
whatever their motive, have met with a favourable response. 


A wide network of barter and bilateral agreements has been 
created in both hemispheres which secures to the under-developed 
areas additional outlets in the Communist bloc. In Latin America 
the drive was initiated by Argentina’s trade pact with Czecho- 
slovakia, followed by one with the USSR (1953). Argentine trade 
with the Soviet bloc is by far the greatest in the area. The second 
largest customer of the bloc in the area is Brazil, although the 
absence of diplomatic relations with the USSR—they were 
severed nine years ago—is an obstacle to direct bilateral trading. 
Argentina and Brazil represent over four-fifths of Soviet 
bloc commercial exchanges in the region. They concentrate 
on the Latin American side on the sale of a few commodities only: 
from Argentina mainly oils, linseed, meat, and wool; from Brazil 
coffee, cocoa, wool, and cotton. Little business is done with 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Mexico, or Chile. Cuba’s change of heart in 
selling some sugar (500,000 tons in 1955) has particularly gratified 
the Soviet Union as a symptom of her success in the role of 
rescuer from a severe depression. 

In the Near and Middle East Egypt has become by far the most 
important trading partner of the bloc. The expanding trade is 
based on Egyptian sales of cotton; the Sino-Soviet bloc takes be- 
tween a quarter and a third of Egyptian exports. Czechoslovakia 
has moved up to the place of Egypt’s second largest customer for 
cotton, preceded only by India. This obviously is the result of 
the Czechoslovak-Egyptian arms deal. Afghanistan exports to 
the Soviet Union half her cotton, three-fourths of her wool, one- 
fourth of her hides, and more than nine-tenths of her oil seeds. 
Barter and bilateral agreements with the Soviet bloc were entered 
into by India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and Burma, Pakistan trying to 
find new outlets for her jute and cotton and Burma for her rice. 
In 1954-5 she disposed of some 170,000 tons of rice to the Com- 
munist world,! which is about one-tenth of her total rice exports. 
The July 1955 agreement provides for Soviet buying of about 
1 50-200,000 tons, and Soviet sources estimate that eventually the 
bloc will buy as much as half of Burmese rice exports.* At the 


1 ECAFE, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1955, p. 60, and I. M. 
Reiser, R. T. Abramovich, Nash sosed Afganistan, Moscow. 
2S. Viktorov, in Vneshnaia Torgovlia, 1955, No. 12. 
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present time the Sino-Soviet bloc’s purchases appear to run at a 
level of about 500,000 tons, which is rather more than a third of 
total shipments. Contracts for 600,000—-1,000,000 tons have been 
vaguely mentioned recently. 

In some cases Communist bloc purchases have become a sig- 
nificant stabilizing factor from the point of view of the seller. This 
is certainly true, for example, of Argentine hides, Cuban sugar, 
Egyptian cotton, and Burmese rice. 

It may be noted here parenthetically that Soviet policies in 
buying up primary produce surpluses are by no means free of 
‘inherent contradictions’. Such produce is in most cases either 
consumer goods or the raw material for consumer goods. Hence 
purchases may conflict with the primacy of producer-goods 
industries, as reasserted in the Soviet Union. Secondly, there is a 
conflict with the long-term autarkic trend. Broadly speaking, in 
1956-60 the output of raw cotton and wool is planned to increase 
about twice as fast as that of textiles: in the long run such ten- 
dencies must reduce Soviet bloc purchases of wool as well as of 
cotton. 

One may be inclined to look for some analogy between the 
present vigorous Soviet drive and that of Germany in the ’thirties. 
There is a parallel between the objectives of commercial and 
political penetration, on the one hand, and of gaining outlets for 
crude produce on the other. There are, however, also some 
essential differences. Germany’s strategy ran counter to her trading 
partners’ national aims of industrial development: this is in 
contrast to the Soviet strategy of tempting backward countries 
with prospects of large-scale help in their industrialization. In this 
the USSR is greatly assisted by her prestige as a once backward 
country which within one generation has succeeded in transform- 
ing itself into a first-class industrial Power: the uniqueness of 
her geo-economic and political circumstances, as well as the price 
paid by her population in the process, in terms of political and 
economic sacrifices and human misery, are overlooked easily by 
her would-be imitators. 


The crucial question is how far the Soviet Union does and can 
live up to her promises and the hopes she raises. 

In most cases the primary produce of an under-developed 
country is bartered for producer goods from the Soviet bloc such as 
oil, coal, cement, iron, chemicals, semi-finished steel products. 
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About half the value of its supplies is taken up by agricultural, 
industrial, and transport equipment. As has been mentioned 
earlier, offers of complete plants and comprehensive ‘develop- 
mental’ projects are played up and given particularly great pub- 
licity. 

It is not easy to produce a sufficiently significant list of offers of 
such projects, since the known offers differ greatly in the degree of 
firmness, and even those which have led to some kind of actual 
deals differ in the stages of their implementation. 

The Indian steel project takes pride of place in Soviet writing 
and propaganda (the report in Pravda on the preliminary agree- 
ment! claimed that ‘Indian public opinion received with en- 
thusiasm the news of the construction of a metallurgical plant by 
joint Indian and Soviet efforts’). The mill to be erected with 
Soviet machinery and technical assistance at Bhilai is expected to 
produce by 1959 1,300,000 ingot tons of steel and 300,000 tons of 
pig iron. This project, at an estimated cost of 230 million dollars, 
is presumably to be the counterpart of those constructed under 
Soviet patronage in satellite Central Europe. 

The project second largest in value, though much vaguer, is the 
Soviet-sponsored development plan in Afghanistan, which is 
known to cover agriculture, construction of hydro-electric stations, 
irrigation works, motor car repair workshops, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the Kabul airport. According to an agreement made in 
December last, a study was to be made of the implementation of 
this programme. For obvious political and strategic reasons 
Afghanistan has attracted the attention of the Soviet leaders to 
an extent quite out of proportion to her size and potentialities. 
Under previous arrangements the Soviet Union had committed 
herself to the construction of grain elevators, flour mills, oil tanks, 
and a tar factory. 

Several countries of the bloc have been interested in or com- 
mitted to various smaller projects in different countries. Thus 
Czechoslovakia followed the Soviet Union in her economic pene- 
tration of Afghanistan by undertaking to construct a sugar 
refinery, a slaughter house, an engineering works, a plant for the 
production of oxygen, and a cement factory.* Poland has under- 
taken to construct a railway, of first-class strategic importance, 
running through Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Syria. She has also 


' Pravda, 24 October 1955. 
2 Rude Pravo, 7 January 1956. 
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undertaken to construct an enamel-ware factory in Egypt.! 
Czechoslovakia built two bridges in Egypt. She is reported to have 
obtained orders for a sugar factory and a cement factory in India. 
Poland has been reported to be negotiating for the construction of 
several plants in different countries, such as a railway carriage 
works in India, iron casting plants in Argentine and Syria, a 
metallurgical plant in Turkey, a plant producing ship propellors 
in Brazil. The Soviet Union offered to supply Syria with a com- 
plete oil refinery: a similar offer has been made by Czechoslovakia 
and there have been reports of an acceptance of this offer. Offers 
of development projects have been made by the Soviet Union to 
Indonesia, where some East European countries are already 
engaged on the construction of sugar and cement factories, in 
which East Germany and Rumania are interested. There has been 
a Czechoslovak offer to erect a steel plant in India on conditions 
similar to those agreed upon with the Soviet Union, and the latter 
is recently reported to have made an offer to Burma to build a 
steel plant on the same lines. Even Bulgaria offers help to build a 
canning factory in Egypt. 

Of the outstanding offers undoubtedly the largest is that made 
by the Soviet Union to supply the material, equipment, and per- 
sonnel for the construction of the Aswan High Dam, a project 
estimated to cost about $1,300 million, in exchange for Egyptian 
cotton over twenty-five years. This offer, which has never emerged 
from the nebulous stage, is typical in more than one respect. It 
shows the Soviet tendency to concentrate on projects which stir 
the imagination of nations and become in their minds symbols of 
their future greatness. It may also be typical in the sense that it 
gives maximum returns to the Soviet Union in terms of prestige, 
and a high dividend to the recipient country by giving a spur to 
rival and effective bids from the West. It may be said with some 
reason that in this kind of offer the two parties—the Soviet Union 
and the receiving country—act on the tacit understanding that the 
offer will never actually materialize, and yet both try to profit from 
this game of make-believe. 

The most striking feature of the economic drive of the Soviet 
bloc in the under-developed areas of the world is the paucity of 
means so far engaged, if measured by any yardstick, certainly if 
measured by that of the psychological success achieved. 

It is a not infrequent feature of the barter arrangements of the 


' ECE, Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, p. 182. 
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Soviet bloc with the under-developed countries that they provide 
for deferred terms of payment to be made in the given country’s 
produce: agreements with Afghanistan and Burma stipulate a 
five-year period. The operation of these clauses, and that of the 
agreement of August 1953 which provided for a Soviet credit of 
$30 million for the purchase of capital equipment by Argentina, 
will be considered below. Apart from the latter agreement there 
are only two major loans granted by the Soviet Union. One is the 
credit placed at the disposal of India (March 1956) to finance the 
steel project: the Soviet Union is to lend half its estimated cost, 
i.e. about $115 million. The loan is repayable over a period of 
twelve years. The other is one of $100 million promised (December 
1955) to Afghanistan for the Soviet-sponsored development pro- 
gramme: little is known of its details. 

It may well be true that some under-developed countries are 
worried about some aspects of foreign bilateral aid in the shape of 
gifts of special credits, as is constantly claimed in Soviet writing 
on the subject. In fact there is a wide measure of agreement in both 
East and West that economic salvation for the backward areas of 
the world will come primarily from their own exertions. These areas 
have a very low per capita income; it averages about $130 year, that 
is about one-tenth of the figure for the economically mature coun- 
tries of North America and Western Europe:! although the figure 
reaches about $250? for the ‘middle class’ group of Latin America, 
it falls to a mere fifth of the average in a wide belt of Asia.* It has 
been estimated that in Asia net investment averages about 5 per 
cent of national income, and there is no hope of closing the gap 
between Asian and Western living standards unless this rate is at 
least trebled.4 Since in most of the under-developed countries 
poverty makes it impossible to earmark such a portion of income 
for development, it is the foreign unrequited supply of capital and 
investment goods (as well as ‘know-how’) which must provide—to 
use someone else’s phrase—at least a ‘catalyst’ in this development.® 
Powerful as the Soviet ‘economic myth’ may be, the Soviet Union 
can hardly expect to play a decisive role in the economies of the 

‘USA, Foreign Operations Administration, Report, 27 May 1955, p. 2. 

* cf. ECLA, Economic Survey of Latin America 1954, New York, 1955, p.4. 

8 cf. UN, National and Per Capita Incomes of Seventy Countries in 1949 
Expressed in U.S. Dollars, October 1950 

*ECAFE, Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, vol. iii, No. 1-2 
November 1953. 


5 Norman S. Buchanan and Howard S. Ellis, Approaches to Economic Develop- 
ment, New York, 1955, p. 433. 
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backward areas without sending them unrequited exports, and 
with only about $250 million of long-term credits placed at their 
disposal, even if the terms of these credits appear most generous 
(the rate of interest of Soviet loans is 2-2-5 per cent). 

For comparison it is perhaps worth recalling that between 1945 
and 1955 American aid to Near Eastern, Asian, and Pacific coun- 
tries amounted to some $15-5 thousand million, and it runs cur- 
rently at about $1-6 thousand million yearly. India alone obtained 
from the West between 1951 and 1956 aid approximating $645 
million.’ During the first five years of the Colombo Plan, Govern- 
ments and organizations from outside the area have granted loans 
and credits of about $1 -82 thousand million. The United Kingdom 
made available between 1951 and 1955 about $225 million in 
grants, loans, and credits to Colombo Plan countries, and this 
represents only a part of British capital aid to which releases of 
sterling balances (about $120 million a year) and private invest- 
ment should be added. A study by the Reserve Bank of India has 
shown that between mid-1948 and the end of 1953 United King- 
dom private investment amounted to about $280 million. Such 
figures naturally dwarf their Soviet counterpart. 


Anyone impressed by the publicity accompanying the wave of 
Soviet trade offers and transactions with the under-developed 
areas cannot fail to experience some surprise when he turns to 
statistics. 

As the table on p. 232 suggests, the total volume of Soviet bloc 
trade, i.e. exports plus imports, reached in 1953 about a quarter of 
a milliard dollars: the figure leapt by about 80 per cent the 
following year, and rose about 20 per cent between 1954 and 1955, 
yet in the latter year it was still only about $530 million. For the 
whole Sino-Soviet bloc the 1955 volume was probably about 
$600 million. Under current agreements it should run this year at 
perhaps $800 million, but past experience shows that in the trade 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc with the under-developed areas there is a 
wide gap between agreed targets and actual performance (in the 
case of the Soviet Union’s largest Latin-American partners, for 
example, the difference varied between two-fifths and one half in 
1954). 

In the trade of its largest trading partner among those con- 
sidered here, Argentina, the Sino-Soviet bloc accounts for about 


1 The Times, 26 January 1956. 
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5 per cent of exports and g per cent of imports. Only in the special 
case of Afghanistan does the bloc take as high a share as about 20 
per cent in both exports and imports. In Egypt, whose trade with 
the Sino-Soviet bloc has now approached the level of that of 
Argentina, the share is substantial—around 25 per cent—in 
exports only: it is a quarter of that proportion in imports. The 
latest reports seem also to suggest a sharp rise in the Soviet bloc 
share in Burmese trade. 


If Latin America is taken as a whole, exports and imports of 
the Soviet bloc account for only 2-5 and 1-6 per cent respectively. 


TABLE II 


SHARE OF THE SINO-SOVIET BLOC IN THE TOTAL 
‘TRADE OF SELECTED UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
(per cent) 


Exports to the Imports from the 

Sino-Soviet bloc Sino-Sovtet bloc 

Egypt 1954 14° 
1955 25° 

Iran 1954 18° 
1955 12° 

Sudan 1954 
1955 
Afghanistan 1954 
1955 

Burma 1954 
1955 

Ceylon 1954 
1955 

India 1954 
1955 

Indonesia 1954 
1955 

Pakistan 1954 
1955 

Argentina 1954 
1955 

Brazil 1954 
1955 

Uruguay .. 1954 
1955 
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This table is derived from Soviet Deterrents to Increased Foreign Trade, 
7th report to Congress by the Director, International Co-operation Administra- 
tion, Washington, 1956, pp. 80 seq. Data for 1955 are based on returns for a 
number of months varying for different countries, consequently they may differ 
from actual shares. 


' ECLA, Economic Survey of Latin America, 1954, pp. 61 and 63. 
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Trade of the Asian and Far Eastern countries with the bloc is 
around 1 per cent of their total. 

The remarkable feature of trade exchanges between the Soviet 
bloc and under-developed areas is that it is rather the latter which 
appear to be the credit givers. In 1955 these credits were of the 
order of $40 million (see table on p. 232). The experience of the 
Soviet bloc’s largest single partner may not be without relevance. 
Soviet pro-consumer policies at home in 1953-4 resulted in larger 
purchases of Latin American produce. As a result Argentina built 
up a credit balance of around $40 million (see table on p. 232), far 
in excess of the $25 million swing credit provided by the agree- 
ment. Soviet counter-deliveries fell much below expectations. The 
pattern of the exchanges has had to be readjusted, and the volume 
of trade dropped between 1954 and 1955 from about $170 to 
about $140 million. The Uruguayan credit balance had to be 
eventually settled by the USSR at the end of 1954 not in com- 
modities as arranged, but in sterling. 

The second largest Soviet partner in the under-developed areas 

Egypt—exported to the Soviet bloc in 1955 twice as much as she 
imported. Her credit balance with the whole of the Sino-Soviet 
group amounted to about $60 million.1 Presumably the balance 
built up in this way has since been used to pay for arms deliveries 
from Czechoslovakia, which, however, does not invalidate the 
general argument with regard to normal commercial exchanges 
with the bloc. Burma, too, has been unable to take advantage 
of the deferred payments provision for Soviet deliveries over the 
agreed five-year period, although recent reports indicate a strik- 
ing increase of Soviet bloc deliveries. 

While any generalization may be risky, it seems that at least in 
the case of Latin America the causes of the failure to fulfil agreed 
quotas were insufficient Soviet availabilities and Argentina’s 
reluctance to take equipment considered to be not up to standard. 
‘This experience seems to be shared in some cases by some Middle 
Eastern countries. 

Understandably enough, countries with a glut of their staple 
export produce on hand try to get rid of it even if this involves 
providing the stronger partner with credit in the bilateral tran- 
sactions. No wonder that countries whose bargaining position is 
strengthened by developments in world markets try to get away 


' Total Egyptian exports to the Sino-Soviet bloc amounted in 1955 to $106 
million, as against $43 million imports. 
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from bilateral trade: a notable case in point is recent Indonesian 
policy. 

Another case in point is that of India. Prophecies of a rapid 
expansion of trade with India are given special prominence in 
Soviet pronouncements (the Soviet press and economic journals 
repeat an Indian newspaper forecast that Soviet-Indian trade 
would increase fifteen-fold'). Yet there is certainly truth in the 
remark made by the Economic Commission for Europe to the effect 
that ‘the expansion in trade of the Eastern European countries, 
and also of the Soviet Union, with India has been extremely 
modest, perhaps because India, as a member of the sterling area, 
has a wide and relatively unrestricted market for its exports and a 
smoothly functioning payments system at its disposal, and has less 
need to develop its trade on a bilateral trade and payments basis.’* 

If there is a field in which there appears to be great scope for 
the expansion of the USSR’s economic relations with the under- 
developed countries, it is that of the supply of scientific and tech- 
nical services. The Soviet Union appears to have sufficient expert 
manpower. Providing expert teams yields the highest dividends in 
terms of influence with the smallest capital outlay. A Soviet source 
reported that ‘the Indians and Russians in Bhilai (the site of the 
Soviet-built metallurgical plant) form a close-knit community’. 
This and similar contacts are, for Soviet purposes, invaluable. No 
less useful to them politically are contacts and influence estab- 
lished by assistance in the construction and, even more, the 
staffing of technological institutes in Rangoon and at Powai, near 
Bombay (the former is a Soviet gift, the latter will be supplied with 
Russian equipment and aids out of the Soviet contribution to 
Unesco). 

Hence Soviet zeal in providing technical assistance, whether 
under her own or under the United Nations flag. In fact, when the 
Soviet Union joined the United Nations technical aid agencies— 
after a prolonged boycott—she constantly complained of being 
discriminated against in the allocation of opportunities to assist 


‘This forecast by the Hindustani Standard of 17 December 1955 has been 
repeated by S. Viktorov, loc. cit., and by practically every other Soviet writer on 
the subject. 

2 ECE, Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, loc. cit., p. 182. Most under- 
developed countries also experience transport difficulties in their trade with the 
Soviet bloc. To overcome them in the case of India, the April 1956 agreement 
provides for regular services between Soviet and Indian ports, each country 
providing six ships of about 8,o00 tons each. A similar arrangement has been 
made between Poland and India. 
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countries which she would be only too happy to help. To illustrate 
the expense incurred in such operations, it may be noted that 
the three Soviet member countries—the USSR, the Belorussian 
and the Ukrainian Republics—are contributing between them this 
year to the United Nations technical assistance $1,275,000, which 
is a little more than half the contribution of Britain, a country 
with a fourth of their population. Incidentally, it would be wrong 
to suppose that the teams of experts who go to the under-develop- 
ed countries under the Soviet flag are inexpensive to the recipient: 
complaints were voiced in the Indian Parliament because of the 
high salaries charged to the Indian Government for the Soviet 
oil and mining technicians; the answer of the Minister was that 
comparably large teams were not available from other sources. 


So much for Soviet availabilities of expert manpower. But 
what about Soviet possibilities of mobilizing goods which go into 
the economic development of a country? 

An attempt to answer this crucial question is bound to be far less 
conclusive. 


Exportable surpluses are, generally speaking, something very 


relative indeed, even in a market economy. They are far more so 
in a highly collectivized system where priorities are weighed up 
and determined by the central planner. Poland, which produces 
about 4,000 motor cars a year, sells cars to Latin America: China 
has appeared in the Middle East as a seller of machine tools and 
textile machinery. Consequently the possibilities of directing 
suitable goods to exports, in a country whose total output gives it 
second place among the industrial countries of the world (and 
which controls in addition an industrially developed part of 
Central Europe), may appear at their face value immense. There is a 
logical parallel in the fact that during the war the Soviet Union 
managed to ‘squeeze out’ a higher output of munitions per ton of 
steel produced than, say, the United States.! By 1960 the Soviet 
Union will be using as much as 60 million tons of steel to make 
capital goods and armaments out of a total of about 68 million 
tons, which is almost go per cent as against 40 per cent in the 
United States. According to this estimate, the quantity of steel 
which the Soviet Union will then be diverting to capital goods and 
armaments will be about as great as the amount used at present for 


‘Cf. the contribution by E. Ames to a discussion in the American Economic 
Association, American Economic Review, xli, pp. 491 seq. 
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these purposes in the United States.! In a word, on this line of 
argument, it is only the place accorded by the Soviet planner to the 
economic offensive in his hierarchy of aims and means which 
determines the Soviet potential for an all-out drive in the under- 
developed areas. 


Yet when all this has been said it must still be reconciled with 
the evidence from the experience of the last three or four years, 
as analysed here. How is it that the Soviet bloc has been appar- 
ently unable to marshal means which would stand any reasonable 
comparison with the West? A plausible answer appears to be that 
Soviet resources, vast as they are in absolute size, are chronically 
strained ‘at the margin’. 

The Soviet bloc is acutely short of energy-generating and other 
raw materials: its fuel and raw material ‘basis’ lags admittedly 
behind the expanding fabricating industries. Shortage of metal 
was one of the points raised by Mr Khrushchev in his report to 
the twentieth congress of the Communist Party. True, an agree- 
ment with India pledges the Soviet Union to provide her with 
one million tons of rolled steel products over a three-year period, 
yet the sacrifice which this involves has become a point constantly 

‘stressed by Soviet writers. The strained position of the Soviet 
Union with regard to the supply of engineering products was dis- 
cussed in this Journal in another context.* The output of machin- 
ery and equipment is scheduled to rise appreciably in the current 
five-year plan, but internal demand is bound to rise even faster. 
The Soviet leaders are worried about the disquieting, abnormally 
high proportion of obsolete equipment, and the back-log in 
replacements :* the current five-year plan is to be one of large-scale 
scrapping. This, plus the need to substitute equipment for the 
steep fall in the intake of industrial manpower, must add to the 
tightness in the supply in engineering products. This has appar- 


' ECE, Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, p. 188. The British Steel Mission 
to the USSR put on record a cautious opinion: ‘. . . it is clear that in steel and 
probably equally so in many other manufactured goods, Russia is potentially a 
serious competitor. This position would be modified if large concessions were 
made to pressures for higher living standards in the near rather than in the more 
distant future.’ The Russian Iron and Steel Industry, a Report produced by a 
British Steel Mission to the USSR, Special Report No. 57, The Iron and Steel 
Institute, London, 1956, p. 35. 

2 Trud, 13 March 1956. Poland, which is very short of metal, agreed to sell 
India 300,000 tons of iron and steel products in return for iron ore. 

’ The World Today, Vol. xi, No. 10, October 1955. 

* Cf. A. Notkin in Planovoe Khoziaistvo, 1955, No. 6. 
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ently made the Soviet Union slow down the relative pace of 
development in her own backward areas.’ It is legitimate to ask, 
therefore, how far the Soviet Union can go in her drive to develop 
backward areas in the non-Communist world, if she has to save on 
development of such areas within her own borders. There are in 
addition, of course, commitments outside her borders in the 
Communist world. It is arguable that to save up means for win- 
ning over the uncommitted nations she would be prepared to 
sacrifice the needs of those who are already in the Communist 
fold. ‘This argument, however, hardly applies to China, a partner 
whose goodwill the Soviet Union would not wish to forfeit. In fact 
China may be considered, with good reason, the test case of Soviet 
possibilities. From this angle it is relevant to note that the USSR 
is pledged to supply the Chinese with equipment and technical 
assistance to the tune of nearly 8,500 million rubles, while the 
credits she has accorded them equal only about one-fifth of this 
figure. Soviet credits for Chinese projects under the current five- 
year plan amount to no more than one-twelfth of their cost.* (In 
fact China had to lend more to the smaller Far Eastern Communist 
countries for their economic expansion than she obtained from her 
Soviet partner.) Since it may be argued that the USSR would like 
to buy the favours and goodwill of her important Asian partner 
by providing it with the maximum relief in carrying the burden 
of the immense industrialization programme, the question may be 
asked whether what she actually supplies indicates the maximum 
possible. 

The proper evaluation of past experience is of course relevant 
for future Western policies. What justification is there for the 
school of thought which seems to suggest that the best course is to 
let the Soviet bloc commit itself as widely as possible, and then to 
call its bluff? It cannot be denied that there is much to be said 
for this line of policy in the light of past happenings. ‘The apparent 
difficulties of the Communist bloc and the disappointments of 
those with whom they have dealt must inevitably grow as the 
Soviet economic offensive expands, and as the bloc is forced to 
pass from vague promises and pledges to their implementation. 
Yet a passive approach to the Soviet challenge carries all the 
risks of every ‘Maginot line’ strategy. It may result in breaks- 
through in the more vulnerable sectors of the front. 


1 ECE, Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, p. 220. 
A 


AFE, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1955, p. 98, n. 
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This argument, if valid, calls for a massive programme of aid by 
the West in under-developed areas, quite apart from the moral 
and purely economic case for a more balanced world economy. 
An imaginative attack on the problem of marketing primary- 
produce surpluses seems to be as much needed as massive direct 
aid in capital equipment and technology. 

A. Z. 


Political Progress in Nepal 


THE struggle for popular government in Nepal is now in its sixth 
year. ‘The Interim Constitution of 1951, establishing a constitu- 
tional monarchy, is still in force. But its democratic features have 
been whittled down by royal proclamations and practice. In fact, 
but little progress has been made toward democracy since the 
overthrow in 1951 of autocratic rule by the Rana family who were 
hereditary Prime Ministers. The reasons are not difficult to find. 
The mass of the people, certainly outside the capital of Katmandu, 
have no knowledge of democratic principles and sometimes oppose 
the introduction of democratic measures. They are possessed of a 
feudalistic mentality. Exposure to contradictory propaganda from 
various political factions leaves them bewildered, waiting for 
promised improvements and frustrated because they do not 
materialize. ‘Too many political leaders are concerned with their 
own and not the country’s welfare. Nepotism and corruption 
are rampant everywhere. This state of affairs is aggravated by the 
poverty of the country and its situation in a strategic area where 
rivalry between several foreign Powers for political influence has 
recently become strong, albeit hidden, and often unscrupulous. 

Under such conditions, the burden upon the King to maintain 
national unity and modernize the country is heavy. He is the centre 
of public life and its only guarantor of stability. His position is up- 
held by its traditional prestige and, probably, by the loyalty of the 
recently reorganized army. No party dares seriously to criticize 
him: not even the Rana-supported Ghorka Parishad on the ex- 
treme right, or the Communists. The late King Tribhuvan in- 
creased the traditional respect for the King by his active support of 
the democratic cause. He was a popular ruler, venerated for his 
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high character and praised for his endeavour to improve the people’s 
lot. There is, however, a feeling among educated Nepalese that he 
lacked the knowledge, training, and political acumen to guide the 
transition from Rana rule to popular government. His son, 
Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah Deva, who has been King since 
March 1955, is felt to be equally well intentioned and better pre- 
pared for his task. His activities during the first year of his reign 
would indicate that this is a justified impression. He has shown 
wisdom and sagacity as well as firmness in dealing with the 
political chaos caused by the rivalry and immaturity of the political 
parties. He has been successful, so far, in keeping a reasonable 
balance between India, China, and other nations with interests in 
his country. The King is today the main depository of political 
power in Nepal. Yet, in spite of his involvement in daily politics, 
necessitated by the inability of the parties to govern, he has kept 
himself above political critcism. 

The most elementary equipment for governmental activity is 
lacking. Communications are practically absent. A precarious road 
connects Nepal with India and a few 16,000-foot-high or higher 
passes lead into ‘Tibet. In the Katmandu Valley and the Terai some 
300 miles of road are motorable most of the time, and at great 
expense to the chicken population. Several airports exist, but only 
Katmandu’s landing strip is suitable for all weather. In general, as 
an official guide puts it, the country is served by ‘undeveloped mule 
tracks’. ‘The capital has a medium-wave radio transmitter and with 
Indian aid several small transmitters are scattered across the 
country in strategic spots which are useful when they are in work- 
ing order. Several of the more important towns are connected by 
telephone. The total electric output in the country is 4,250 
kilowatts. 

The administrative machinery is at present in process of 
development. Until the accession of King Mahendra it was in a 
most rudimentary state or for all practical purposes non-existent. 
‘There were a good many public servants, but no public service. 
There were no bureaucratic classes, no categories of function, no 
systems for collecting facts and keeping records. Ministers rarely 
knew of the Government’s activities and were often unaware of 
the state of their own departments. Departmental intercommunica- 
tion was often interrupted by rivalry between Ministers. The 


Interim Constitution created a judiciz' system, but its function 
was severely limited by a shortage of judges and the arrogation 
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of much judicial power by the King. The police force is in a 
constant state of reorganization and most of its functions are per- 
formed by the Indian-trained army. King Mahendra is fully aware 
of these shortcomings and is devoting a good deal of attention to 
the introduction of a public administration. In numerous orders 
since he came to power old offices have been eliminated, others 
consolidated, and new ones created. The structure of a new bureau- 
cracy has been outlined. Businesslike methods have been intro- 
duced. Corruption is under serious attack. But no amount of good- 
will can quickly overcome the customs of centuries or produce the 
required qualified personnel. 

In this situation, government of the country from the centre is 
well-nigh impossible. Unfortunately, many of the governors 
(Badahakim) who have been appointed to the various districts 
have proved unreliable. Some of them spend their days in the 
capital instead of in distant, isolated headquarters. Others prefer 
to run their district according to their gwn independent decisions. 
The Government has recently tried to overcome these difficulties 
by appointing more responsible governors and distributing sections 
of the army at strategic points. Even so, some of the outlying 
districts, especially in the hills, are run as quasi-independent units 
by their governors, by landlords, by Communists, by bandits, or 
by whoever else happens to have the power. The population suffers 
and is restless. Selfish factions use the unsettled conditions to 
foment uprisings and civil strife. A good many Nepalese in Kat- 
mandu are nostalgic for the days of peace and order under the 
Ranas. ‘hey are convinced that efforts to establish democracy in a 
society whose .ucial and economic pattern is still largely feudalistic 
can only lead to its corruption and bring it into disrepute. 

The reputation of ‘democracy’ in the country is further worsened 
by the nature and activities of many political leaders. ‘They con- 
tribute too much to confusion and too little to the King’s con- 
structive efforts. The best that can be said for their activities is that 
they would make a restoration of autocratic rule by anybody diffi- 
cult and that something resembling modern democracy may yet 
emerge from the bedlam. What little political power the parties 
possess has been used so far only for the rather negative purpose of 
obliging the Government to come before the people from time to 
time and justify actions taken by it in an authoritarian manner. 
Nevertheless, for Nepal, this is progress. 

There have been some thirty-five to forty political groupings 

Cc 
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since the revolution. They are difficult to distinguish, except for 
the extremists on the right and left. Their platforms and pro- 
grammes coincide in essentials. They all refer to the country’s 
obvious problems—stabilization of currency, lowering of food 
prices, restoration of law and order, preservation of civil rights— 
and they all promise to take care of them. The multitude of parties 
despite the similarity of their programmes can be explained by 
their nature. Parties are, in essence, groups of followers of a leader. 
It is the personality of this leader, not the party or its principles, 
that counts. The fate of the parties depends therefore very much 
upon the fortunes of the leaders, who find it easy to form alliances, 
united fronts, and mergers, or, on the other hand, to split, to 
create new parties, or to do several of these things simultaneously. 
Their only discernible aim is the acquisition or maintenance 
of personal power by the leaders. The nation can ill afford such 
‘childhood diseases’, as the King once called them, for they in- 
crease instability and waste talent that is badly needed for more 
constructive purposes. The parties have hitherto shown no evi- 
dence of self-improvement. The public is becoming increasingly 
impatient with them and the King in January 1956 cut through the 
interminable bickering and haggling by forming the fifth ministry 
since 1951 with only one party, the Praja Parishad. The leader of 
this party, Tanka Prasad Acharya, is now Prime Minister. It is not 
one of the most prominent or active Nepalese parties, but it is one 
of the oldest and most respected. The Prime Minister has long 
had a reputation for honesty and integrity. The King presumably 
introduced the novelty of one-party government—in contrast to 
previous coalition Governments—in order to guarantee ‘homo- 
geneity’ and prevent the internal disputes which led to the 
ruin of all preceding ministries. 

All these earlier ministries were under the Premiership of 
M. P. Koirala, with Ministers chosen from various parties. Their 
activity consisted for the most part in mutual recrimination and in 
attempts to oust each other from office. The inevitable result was 
invariably the resignation of the Cabinet, followed by government 
by the King and his advisers during the interim period. 

How the other parties will accept their exclusion from office 
remains to be seen. During the continuous and complex bargain- 
ing preceding the appointment of the present Government, they 
all professed a desire to see the end of the King’s direct rule for 
the sake of democracy and of preservation of the King’s prestige. 
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They alleged their willingness to serve as a loyal opposition as long 
as a ‘popular’ Government could be formed by any party. But 
such protestations at times when the parties are out of office have 
become almost routine and were never lived up to when one or 
more were in the Government. In the past an Advisory Assembly 
served as an instrument through which the parties could make 
themselves heard and agitate in legitimate fashion, though the 
manner in which they did so prevented the Assembly from be- 
coming a constructive institution. For the present, the Assembly 
has not been recreated and the parties are restricted to campaigning 
for the popular election of a Constituent Assembly, which has now 
been promised for October 1957, after having been postponed 
annually from 1952 onwards. 

Among the many political groups which call themselves parties 
there are only a few with significance and, in the absence of nation- 
wide elections, their true popular support cannot be ascertained. 
One of these parties is the Nepali Congress. It was once the 
counterpart to the Indian Congress and the main leader in the 
fight against the Ranas. But since 1951 many prominent members 
have left it to form their own parties. Until January 1956 its 
president was B. P. Koirala. He and his half-brother M. P. 
Koirala, the former Prime Minister, are the most prominent 
politicians of Nepal and a source of disturbance since they are 
locked in an unending struggle for power. When M. P. Koirala 
was thrown out of the Congress he formed his own party, the 
Rashtriya Praja Party, which provided him with the formal 
facilities to become Prime Minister. It is doubtful whether this 
party has many more members than those who were turned out of 
the Congress with Koirala, and presumably for this reason it is 
always on the search for other groups with which to merge. The 
Nepal National Congress, an early splinter of the Congress, has 
prominence mostly because of its well-known leader Professor 
D. R. Regmi. The Jan Congress and the Terai Congress have a 
regional following. These four parties, together with the Praja 
Parishad at present in power, are the only parties which the King 
has seriously consulted in the formation of a Government. There 
are however two more, the extremist Ghorka Parishad and the 
Communist Party. Both are forbidden, which does not prevent 
them from being quite active and attracting a good deal of uneasy 
attention. 

The Ghorka Parishad, on the extreme right, is a Rana-supported 
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communal organization. Its popular strength lies in the hills, be- 
cause in the Valley and the Terai the population is largely Newar, 
the people who were defeated by the invading Ghorkas in the 
eighteenth century and who participated most prominently in the 
defeat of the Ranas in 1951. For the time being the Ghorka Paris- 
had is working quietly, not to say subversively, mostly outside 
the capital. It is secretly attracting a good many political leaders 
who presumably want to be on the safe side should the still in- 
fluential Ranas return to power. The Ghorka Parishad does not 
come into the category of the ‘democratic’ parties, and indeed its 
attraction proves the stronger the more ‘democracy’ comes into 
popular disrepute. 

The Communists are working more openly, through a great 
variety of front organizations which they have created for the 
various Classes of the population. In spite of occasional difficulties 
of leadership, they faithfully follow the party line established in 
Moscow and Peking. They had considerable success in the 
municipal elections in Katmandu in 1952, the first general elections 
ever held in Nepal. But their candidates were labelled ‘indepen- 
dent’ and the public was not aware of their Communist nature 
until after the elections. This unawareness also applies to the front 
organizations, and while they are very active and frequently suc- 
ceed in fomenting much unrest, the attraction they have for their 
followers rests much more on general dissatisfaction among the 
poor peasants than on any ideological appeal. This does not, of 
course, reduce their danger to the political future of Nepal. 

The relation between the Communist movement and Dr K. I. 
Singh is somewhat obscure. Singh steadfastly denies being a 
Communist. Yet the revolt which he led in Katmandu in 1952, and 
his sojourn in Communist China until last September after the 
failure of that revolt and his escape from prison, permit the con- 
clusion that he is certainly very close indeed to the Communists. 
His political pronouncements, which often reflect the changes in the 
Communist party line, further substantiate this conclusion. Upon 
his return to Katmandu last year, with all his sins forgiven by the 
King and with a remarkable popular reception, he began to play 
the role of the great patriot and saviour of the nation. His pro- 
gramme does not differ much from that of the parties which, he 
claims, he despises for their petty and unpatriotic quarrels. But the 
myth built around him by his supporters during his exile, and his 
severe attacks upon the politicians, give him considerable prestige 
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throughout the country. Many Nepalese consider him the ‘strong 
man’ with a great political future, though they are uncertain just 
where he would lead the country. 

This variety of political groupings and their nature are in part 
the result of political inexperience and the influence of a feudalistic 
environment, but in part they result from the low level of the 
Nepalese economy. The country is singularly poor in raw materials. 
The forests, which cover about a quarter of the country, are mostly 
useless for the supply of timber. Moreover their ruthless exploita- 
tion by the governing class has resulted in much erosion of good 
soil. ‘The arable land is inadequate for the support of the popula- 
tion. Its irregular distribution across the country assures a reason- 
able food supply to the people of the Valley and the Terai. But in 
the hills where only an occasional fertile valley allows some grow- 
ing of rice, barley, and fruit, the production is insufficient to feed 
the population. Hence much of the unrest bedevilling Nepal today 
originates in the hills and most of the hunger marches converging 
periodically on the capital start there. This is the area of greatest 
political instability and at the same time of the weakest govern- 
mental influence. To some small extent cottage industries supple- 
ment agricultural activity, and trading between Tibet and India 
provides a few with a small income. There are no factories of any 
appreciable size. A geological survey, not quite completed, has 
shown the presence of a variety of minerals, but apparently none 
in commercial quantities—not to mention the technical difficulties 
of their exploitation. 

With the aid of foreign money and technical assistance the 
Government is trying to improve the methods of the peasants and 
the quality of the soil. A number of irrigation and power projects, 
such as the Indian-sponsored Kosi River scheme, are expected to 
bring a noticeable improvement in the foreseeable future. But 
technical improvements will not be enough. They must be supple- 
mented by land reform. Under the two main systems of land- 
holding predominant in Nepal the peasant is in either case the 
exploited underdog, while under the one system the State receives 
no income, and under the other only little, from land tax. Since 
there is no other source from which any sizeable tax could come, 
the national treasury is empty. Yet, limited as governmental 
activity may be, it costs money, and too much of it comes from the 
public printer. Inflation and the accompanying evils of currency 
speculation and black marketeering are Nepal’s most pressing 
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problems today. The Government and all parties call for corrective 
measures. Those introduced to date have not been successful. ‘Too 
many highly placed persons gain too much from the present 
situation to permit their impartial and rigid enforcement. More- 
over, only an increase in the national wealth could fundamentally 
eliminate the evil and there is no prospect of that happening soon. 
In the meantime, foreign aid from India and other members of the 
Commonwealth under the Colombo Plan and from the United 
Nations, the United States, and certain other nations provides 
some support for the bankrupt economy of Nepal. 

This aid is not universally appreciated. Nationalist sensitivity 
suspects elements of imperialism in it and objects. India and the 
United States, as the largest suppliers of aid, are the worst suffer- 
ers from such suspicions. Agitation against alleged Indian attempts 
to exercise control over Nepal reached such heights during 1954 
and early 1955 that an Indian parliamentary mission was physically 
attacked in Katmandu and clashes between Nepalese and Indian 
workers in Nepal took place on several occasions. Almost all parties 
participated, at one time or another, in the anti-Indian agitation. 
The Indian Government itself supplies some grounds for fears of 
imperialism. It has always openly admitted that it considers the 
Himalayan hills a part of Indian defences, and these hills traverse 
Nepal. It has more or less openly interfered first in the revolution 
against the Ranas—on the side of the Nepali Congress—and then 
at various times in the squabbles of the parties among themselves 
and with the King. The assertion of some Nepalese that the 
Indian Ambassador in Katmandu is the real ruler of the country 
is a gross exaggeration. It is nevertheless true that he has enor- 
mous influence. Most Nepalese officials and a large section of 
the public realize, however, that Nepal’s fate is inevitably bound 
up with India’s. Taking the reasonable view they advocate the 
closest friendship with the big neighbour and subscribe to India’s 
policy of ‘dynamic neutralism’ and the five principles of peaceful 
coexistence (Panch Shila). They share with India the general atti- 
tude toward Asian solidarity and criticism of the Western Powers, 
particularly the United States. 


Toward Communist China there was, at one point, a difference 
of opinion. The Nepalese Government hoped to preserve special 
trading and travelling rights for Nepalese citizens in Tibet by not 
establishing diplomatic relations with China. These hopes faded 
when in 1954 Tibet referred Nepal to Peking on all matters relating 
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to Tibet. At the same time the Indian Government exerted pres- 
sure upon Nepal to sign a treaty with Communist China establish- 
ing diplomatic relations, while making it clear to both sides that it 
considered Nepal to be within its sphere of interest. A treaty was 
signed in August 1955. But it left open details of Nepalese- 
Tibetan relations, which are now in process of negotiation. The 
Nepalese Government is anxious for their conclusion. There is 
some uneasiness in Katmandu regarding Chinese policy toward 
Nepal, based on Chinese maps showing sections of Nepal as 
Chinese territory, on Communist border raids into Nepal, on the 
seizure of Communist propaganda material coming across the high 
passes, and on the apprehension of Communist agents entering 
Nepal as shepherds and traders. 

While the recent admission of Nepal to the United Nations is a 
matter of pride and joy to many Nepalese, they also detect some 
disadvantages in their country’s entry into world politics. They 
have to make political decisions which they were spared during 
the days of isolation. Foreign influences are complicating an already 
complicated internal political system. They would prefer to be left 
alone for some time to be able to work out their problems by them- 
selves. They are hoping to have this opportunity if the Indian 
Government is successful in maintaining an ‘area of peace’ in 
South Asia. 

W.L. 


The Case of Laszlo Rajk 


THE rehabilitation of fallen Communist idols throughout Eastern 
Europe is an expression of a new stage of Communist practice. 
This time it is not the purging of the purgers (a recurrent trend in 
Soviet history) but a drastic revision of accepted dogmatic assess- 
ments of the past leading to the restoration of honours to some of 
the dead and of liberty to some of the prisoners. The most striking 
feature of this reassessment is that it involves the quashing of 
sentences duly passed according to all the tenets of law of a Com- 
munist State, and based on full confessions of the accused who had 
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pleaded guilty both to charges of espionage and to ‘national 
deviationism’. 

The revision affects mainly those East European Communist 
leaders who, in the late 1940s, represented (or might represent) a 
national or, to be more correct, a local implementation of Com- 
munism disagreeing with the Party line imposed by Moscow: a 
clash that came to the fore with Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the 
Cominform. Laszl6 Rajk, the Hungarian Communist who went to 
the gallows in Budapest in 1949, has now attained unqualified re- 
habilitation. Similar is the case of ‘Traicho Kostov whom the 
Bulgarian Communist Party in April declared to be innocent. In 
Poland, Wtadystaw Gomulka has been released, though it is offici- 
ally stated that his past views had been wrong. In Czechoslovakia, 
Mr Siroky, announcing the release of some of Slansky’s alleged 
accomplices, makes it clear that Rudolf Slansky himself will not be 
rehabilitated. ‘The explanation of the Polish case lies perhaps in 
the fact that Gomutka (and all that he stood for when attacks were 
constantly made on Gomutka-ism) is still potentially dangerous for 
the regime. He represents a pronounced, native Polish (patriotic, 
as it were) approach to Communism, and therefore might pre- 
sumably still command support within the Party. The ramifica- 
tions of the Czechoslovak deviation—of Slansky-ism—were far 
wider, both internally and externally. The case might well be that 
Slansky had been a protégé of Beria and is thus denied rehabilita- 
tion by the present ruling circles. Moreover pro-Zionism (i.e. 
support of Israel) was one of the most spectacular charges among 
those made at Slansky’s trial, and—in the light of the present 
international situation—the Communists may well be reluctant to 
go back on these accusations. The revisions of Kostov’s and Rajk’s 
trials (and especially of the latter’s) must be viewed primarily in 
the context of relations between the orthodox Communist States 
and Yugoslavia. 

But there also exists a wider aspect. The Communist Parties, 
and especially the Soviet Party, are now, in their movement away 
from Stalinism, abandoning certain features of the past that had 
cost Communism great losses. In this search for respectability 
among both friends and foes a part is also played by revising 
sentences, and by exposing State methods and the fraud of some 
of the staged trials. Party members, dead or alive, innocent or 
guilty, have still the duty of serving the Party in this process. And 
even if murdered by the Party, they may still prove useful. After 
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all, the aim of the amnesty for heretics apparently decreed by the 
recent Moscow Communist Congress is to benefit the Communist 
Party. 

Laszlo Rajk, the self-confessed spy and provocateur within the 
Party’s ranks, was the first to benefit from this amnesty. It was his 
trial which served as the signal for similar trials elsewhere. It was 
an expression of a specific climate in Eastern Europe at the end of 
the last decade. The view may be held that, in its essence, the trial 
had nothing to do with Rajk himself for, at the time, the aim of 
Communism was the consolidation of its gains by every available 
means, by daring and cruel exploitation of all opportunities opened 
by the post-war situation. The shock of ‘Tito’s defection appeared 
as a serious threat to the whole structure of Communist domina- 
tion in the area, and hence resort was had to measures designed to 
prevent anybody else from seeking his own ‘road to socialism’. 

‘The climate of 1956 is quite different. The Communist hold 
over the satellite States seems to be more indisputable, with all 
remnants of potential opposition ruthlessly eradicated. But the 
post-war consolidation of power had, by the beginning of the 
present decade, led Russian policy into a blind alley: Moscow 
found itself faced with a formidable and united front of opponents. 
Because of Soviet expansionist policy the integration of military 
defence of the West came into being, and after Korea it was diffi- 
cult to see how the cold war could continue indefinitely and what 
advantages the Communists could reap from its continuation. 

The death of Stalin provided an opportune moment for a re- 
appraisal; and this has indeed been an agonizing process in the 
case of the admissions made by the very same men who had called 
Rajk a spy and who now declare him innocent. It seems that a 
choice has been made to break with the Stalinist past, not because 
this past is being blamed for consolidating the victory of Com- 
munism (first in Russia itself and then in the satellite States and 
China), but because Communism can no longer be extended by 
cold-war technique as before. It is in this light that many problems 
have to be assessed. If we take the example of relations with 
Yugoslavia, we see that precisely because of the failure of the old 
approach new attempts are being made to bring the heretic back to 
the fold, by admitting the fallibility of the Stalinist doctrine that 
the interests of the Soviet Union have priority over the interests of 
satellite States. As far as the satellites are concerned, the risk of 
such an admission seemed to the Communists to be worth taking, 
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for it could eventually lead to the complete recapture of Yugo- 
slavia; hence the visit of the Soviet leaders to Belgrade, the 
economic concessions and loans granted, and now the complete 
reversal of the sentence passed on Laszl6 Rajk. 

The life, death, and rehabilitation of Laszl6 Rajk were unique in 
many ways. He became a Communist as a young man, fought in 
Spain, was imprisoned, spent the war years in Hungary, and fought 
in the underground. When the war ended he became Secretary of 
the Budapest Party organization. Later he rose to be Minister of the 
Interior. ‘Together with Gabor Peter, the secret police chief, he 
was responsible for the arrest and interrogation in 1947 of those 
Smallholders’ deputies whose trial in the same year led to the 
complete seizure of power by the Communists. It was his efficiency 
which destroyed the Hungarian opposition. Yet it was he who had 
to fall. In August 1948 Rajk was removed from the Ministry of the 
Interior and made Minister of Foreign Affairs, a significant 
demotion in a police State. Apparently he was summoned to 
Moscow to defend his ‘national’ approach to Communism, and 
failed to restore confidence. 

In Rajk’s case opposition to Moscow was at least partly due to 
the fact that, in contrast to Matyas Rakosi, he did not come in the 
train of the Red Army to the homeland; Rajk was a more native 
product, unschooled in the Kremlin. And rumour had it that there 
also was personal rivalry between the two men in the implementa- 
tion of policy. Michael Karolyi in his Memoirs says that Rajk, not 
having received Soviet training, ‘approached Communism in a 
different, more romantic, idealist fashion, believing that its moral 
and human aspect was of major importance. He believed in the 
people and loved them. . .’ Somehow this appraisal does not sound 
very convincing. Karolyi seems to be nearer the truth when he says 
that Rajk was a man who ‘without ambition and vanity . . . wished 
to be a soldier and not a general’.' It was this obedience, coupled 
with an apparently very pronounced streak of fanaticism in his 
character, which must have made him an ideal performer at a show 
trial. ‘There seems to be little doubt that, in the eyes of the hier- 
archy, he had erred, and that subsequently he recanted while still 
continuing to proclaim his belief in Communism. This claim was 
then presumably put to the test, a test which Rajk had passed with 
flying colours. Unlike Kostov, the Bulgarian, he did not retract in 
open court some of his confessions. And unlike Gomutka or Anna 


' Faith Without Illusion (London, Cape, 1956), p. 327. 
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Pauker he was sufficiently trusted to appear in court. Rajk was 
deliberately trying to incriminate himself; one may say that he was 
speaking in the dock as if acting under orders. And the order was 
quite clear: to vilify Tito and the Yugoslav Communists, to brand 
them as ‘imperialist agents’, as conspirators against Communist 
rule in Eastern Europe. His trial was to be the trial of Tito. 

Rajk was arrested at the end of May 1949, and although official 
confirmation was not forthcoming, rumours about his fall began 
when on g June he did not appear at the opening of the National 
Assembly. Two days later his name was dropped in a Government 
re-shuffle. Then on 13 June a communiqué announced the arrest 
of Rajk and Tibor Szényi, head of the Communist Party cadres. 
‘The communiqué described them as ‘spies and Trotskyite agents 
of foreign imperialist Powers’. Their weapon was most dangerous, 
it was said, for this was ‘penetration into the Party’. A major 
purge of the Hungarian Communist Party had begun. At least 
18 per cent, or about 200,000 people, were deprived of member- 
ship. In the Hungarian Parliament deputies were saying: ‘Marxism 
and nationalism are incompatible’ and ‘Nationalism is equal to 
treason’.! At one meeting, a Communist was recorded as declaring: 
‘A rope for all traitors like Rajk’.* ‘Titoism was not yet an indict- 
able offence, but that was to come. 

When the trial opened in Budapest on 16 September, Rajk and 
seven others faced an indictment on charges of conspiring with 
Yugoslav and other foreign help to overthrow the Hungarian 
Communist regime and to murder its leaders. A Daily Worker 
correspondent reported from Budapest as follows: ‘It is one of the 
most important and dramatic trials of our time. It will reveal a 
network of police spying and espionage which began before the 
Spanish Civil War and which placed hundreds of American and 
British agents in the ranks of East European Communist Parties.’ 
The trial would show, the same correspondent went on to say, 
how ‘Tito and Rankovi¢ aimed at the eventual destruction of ‘the 
new Socialist States’.* 

And what did the trial in fact reveal? The Blue Book published 
by the Hungarian Government (Ldszlé Rajk and his Accomplices 
Before the People’s Court, 1949) provides the answer: first and 
foremost, it destroyed the legend of Rajk the Communist. In court, 


1 The Times, 17 June 1949. 2 The Times, 22 June 1949. 

3 Daily Worker, 15 September 1949. The correspondent, Derek Kartun, also 
wrote a book on his impressions of the trial, Tito’s Plot Against Europe: the Story 
of the Rajk Conspiracy (Lawrence & Wishart, 1949) 
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the principal accused spoke, to quote The Times correspondent 
present at the trial, ‘without a shadow of emotion’, and there came 
‘revelations’ of how for nearly twenty years he had been passed on 
from one intelligence service to another; how he had started his 
career as a police informer and agent provocateur; how he was sent 
abroad by Horthy’s secret police to spy on Hungarian Communists 
in Czechoslovakia and then in Spain; how he worked for the 
Gestapo and Szalasi’s police; how he helped American intelli- 
gence; and especially how, following his acquaintance with 
“Yugoslav agents of foreign espionage services’, he entered Yugo- 
slavia’s secret service to bring about Hungary’s subjugation to 
Tito’s rule. 

Thus, after the destruction of one legend, another legend came 
into being—the legend of Tito’s anti-Communism and fascism. 
The seven other defendants and the witnesses for the prosecution 
all contributed to the replacement of one legend (the real one) 
by another (the invented). ‘Those in the dock with Rajk included 
an officer who had risen under Horthy, a Social Democrat deputy, 
and a Yugoslav diplomat who had disowned Tito for allegedly 
conspiratorial reasons. Here they were to supply all the principal 
propaganda points required by the Hungarian Communist State: 
divorce from the past, relations with the West, attitude to Tito, 
and internal problems. The most important of these was Titoism— 
a conception which meant many things and could be made to mean 
many more. 

The mise en scéne of the trial, with all the paraphernalia of 
espionage, secret meetings, couriers, political assassinations, and 
sO on, was meant to emphasize that it was Tito who was in the 
dock. Yugoslavia, it was maintained, aimed at ‘the re-establish- 
ment of capitalism through the overthrow of the people’s demo- 
cratic regimes’, at planning to set up a federation which—to quote 
Rajk himself—would ultimately result in the creation of a military 
bloc ‘on the side of the United States and against the Soviet 
Union’.! The Yugoslav Government, of course, did not wait long 
to prove conclusively that all the detailed evidence at the trial was 
false.” 


1 Hungarian Blue Book, especially passages in Rajk’s testimony on pp. 62 
and 63 

? Yugoslav Government Communiqué, 17 September 1949 (White Book on 
Aggressive Activities by the Governments of the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania towards Yugoslavia, Belgrade, 1951, 
p. 129 seq.). 
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In his final plea Rajk, probably realizing the distorting magni- 
fication of details and the introduction of obvious lies in what he 
and the others had said, found an excuse for this too, because he 
simply declared: “The various accidental circumstances and other 
compelling conditions to which I referred in my testimony were 
only of secondary or even more subordinate importance.’ All that 
really mattered, he told the court when pleading guilty, was the 
‘substance’ of the accusation.! And this substance was his part in 
the destruction of the Tito legend. 

After Rajk’s trial there came arrests and deportations. With more 
and more ruthless elimination of Social Democrats and with the 
imprisonment of many Communists (including Rajk’s successor at 
the Foreign Ministry) attempts were continuously made to in- 
crease industrial output and to speed up collectivization. The im- 
pact of the cold war was becoming more and more harsh, the 
Soviet demands on the economy of the satellite States more exact- 
ing, and failures in dealing with internal problems more pro- 
nounced. ‘lo quote a Budapest Radio broadcast, Hungary’s tasks 
were: “To increase political vigilance, to improve production, and 
to strengthen the peace camp.’? 

The last of these, as far as the satellites were concerned, pri- 
marily meant struggle against Yugoslavia. This took the form of 
bitter strife, of trontier incidents, trials, recriminations, and 
propaganda sallies. ‘The pattern had been set. The Cominform 
held a conference in Budapest to discuss Yugoslavia’s defection. 
And in 1950 Vasile Luca, the Rumanian Communist (who has 
since been purged), wrote in a Soviet journal of the recent trials 
which ‘had fully unmasked the Titoist conspiracy against the 
countries of people’s democracy’. The latter, Mr Luca confidently 
predicted, were marching ahead ‘along the road indicated by the 
great teacher of mankind, the great friend of peace-loving and 
freedom-loving peoples, the leader of genius of the whole world, 
J. V. Stalin’. 

But after Stalin’s death things changed. Hungary was one of the 
first of the satellites to experience internally the change in atmo- 
sphere. In July 1953 Rakosi was replaced as Prime Minister by 
Imre Nagy. The latter appeared as the exponent of the Malenkov 
policy of concessions to consumers and peasants, and of a more 


’ Hungarian Blue Book, p. 289. 

* A Radio Seminar for Advanced Listeners, 23 November 1949. 

°V. Luca, ‘Banda Tito-Rankovicha—agentura amerikanskogo imperializma 
na Balkanakh’, Bolshevik, October 1950. 
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lenient regime in which some of the worst features of a police 
State were discarded. A number of people were released, and a 
brief announcement in March 1954 said that Gabor Peter had been 
tried for ‘anti-State and anti-people activities’ and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 


Following Russia’s example, Hungary also embarked on a policy 


of ‘normalization’ of relations with Belgrade. In 1953 she was the 
first Communist State to follow the lead of the U.S.S.R. and re- 
establish full diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia. There was a 
more amicable atmosphere along the troubled border, and in May 
1954 the first barter trade agreement came into force. 

The ‘journey to Canossa’ of Mr Khrushchev and Mr Bulganin 
(May-June 1955) was bound to have its effect on Hungary as well. 
The Soviet leaders flew on from Belgrade to Sofia, and then to 
Bucarest, and satellite leaders were given an account of the talks 
with the Yugoslavs. The hatchet, Mr Khrushchev implied, had 
been completely buried. This was received with acclamation 
throughout Eastern Europe, declared the Soviet journal Kom- 
munist.' And the Central Committee of the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party issued a communiqué welcoming and approving the 
rapprochement ;* but in spite of all outward appearances, in spite of 
attempts to normalize relations, there must still have been strong 
undercurrents, after all these years of incessant application of the 
anti-'lito line. And it is possible too that a certain relaxation 
throughout Eastern Europe also gave greater liberty to the local 
Communist leaders and made them pay only half-sincere lip 
service to Moscow’s directives concerning relations with Belgrade. 

Moreover, Hungary more than any other of the satellites was 
preoccupied with her own troubles; 1955 was for her in many ways 
a crucial year. The ‘new line’ of Mr Nagy came to a sudden end. 
In February he was said to be desperately ill, in March he was 
accused of right-wing deviationism, and in April he was dis- 
missed and replaced by Mr Andras Hegediis. Mr Nagy’s twenty 
months in office—it was now said—had distorted the Party line; 
his promises of increase in consumer goods were pure demagogy. 
The reasons advanced in Russia to explain Mr Malenkov’s fall 
were now repeated in Budapest. Because industry and agriculture 
simply failed to deliver the promised goods and popular discontent 
in Hungary increased instead of vanishing, a return was made to 
economic policies advocated all along by Mr Geré (and by Mr 


' June 1955. 2 Soviet News, 10 June 1955. 
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Rakosi himself). An attempt was made to emphasize the primacy 
of heavy industry, following the pattern set by Mr Khrushchev in 
the Soviet Union. 

The above considerations seem to explain why last August ‘Tito 
in so many words accused the Russians of bad faith. His thesis was 
that while the Moscow hierarchy was genuinely working for an 
improvement of relations, some of his Eastern neighbours were 
sabotaging the Belgrade accord. At Karlovac, in Croatia, on 2 
August he spoke of those who ‘for years had been scared of Stalin’, 
were now afraid to say what they thought, and were continuing 
their intrigues behind the scenes, assuming that the Russians were 
merely engaging in cunning tactics designed to fool people. In 
driving his point home Tito was resurrecting the past: he recalled 
attempts to implicate Yugoslavia at staged trials ‘as for instance 
in the case of the Rajk trial’. At present, he said, ‘they find it hard 
to admit their own mistakes before their people, for the dead can- 
not be brought back’. In Czechoslovakia, too, there were men who 
lacked the ‘Communist courage’ to say ‘We made mistakes. We 
will follow a new path’. 

‘Tito was becoming a hard taskmaster, and Mr Rakosi did not 
wait very long to give his reply. Hungary, he said, was pleased and 
satisfied with the improvement of Soviet-Yugoslav relations. 
Following the pattern of Mr Khrushchev’s accusations against 
Beria, Mr Rakosi simply said that, as to the past, it was all Gabor 
Peter’s fault. It was Peter who had slandered ‘the Yugoslav 
comrades’ and deceived the Hungarian Communist leadership 
with provocative and hostile activities. He declared: ‘Now that all 
this is clear to us, we will do all we can to improve relations be- 
tween Hungary and Yugoslavia and to make them friendly. .. We 
assure the Yugoslav people, our Yugoslav comrades, and Comrade 
Tito that on our part we will do all we can. . .”! 

But little progress was made in this direction until the Soviet 
Communist Party Congress. After the Congress Mr Rakosi re- 
ported to the Central Committee in Budapest on 12—13 March; he 
reiterated the condemnation of the cult of personality, with special 
reference to Stalin, as voiced in Moscow, and spoke of the new 
Soviet interpretation of the past. It was probably then that the 
decision was taken concerning the rehabilitation of Rajk. ‘To the 
hierarchy the Communist cause must have seemed sufhciently 
consolidated on the home front to permit of so sensational a reversal 


' In a speech at Csepel, 8 August 1955. 
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of past actions. The right-wing deviationism of Mr Nagy and 
his associates was a closed chapter; in any case the principal 
target was not so much internal as external. It was Yugoslavia 
which demanded sacrifices of principle. 

Tito had mentioned Rajk’s trial, and that reached the agenda 
too. On 27 March at Eger, Mr Rakosi, the same Mr Rakosi who 
presumably had taken a leading part in arraigning Rajk, who had 
once apologized to the Communists of Budapest for his lack of 
foresight and vigilance in the unmasking of ‘Rajk and his gang’, 
who had been hailed as Hungary’s saviour from ‘Rajk’s common 
band of murderers’, announced the dead leader’s rehabilitation. 
Hungary’s Supreme Court, he said, ‘acting on a resolution’ of the 
Party, had ‘rehabilitated Laszl6 Rajk and other comrades’. After 
the ‘unmasking of the imperialist agents Beria and Gabor Peter’ a 
further investigation had been ordered and ‘this established that 
the entire Rajk trial was based on provocation’. The trial had re- 
sulted in ‘a miscarriage of justice’. 

The case of Laszlo Rajk, the Hungarian Communist, seems now 
to be closed. He had played his role. His last service to the cause 
is being rendered now, part of the price to be paid to Yugoslavia; 
it is in line with the effort to prove that Communism is earnestly 
seeking co-existence and turns its back on some of the deeds of the 
Stalin era which had provoked anger and wrath. ‘The process now 
being set in motion throughout the Communist world has one 
principal feature (a feature that is sometimes overlooked): the 
divorce from the Stalinist past means a repudiation of methods 
and not of basic aims. And the fundamental aim which still prevails 
is total Communist victory everywhere. In the search for this 
Ultima Thule a new technique is being applied today, while the 
principle that the end justifies the means is and remains the basic 
expression, the essence as it were, of Communist theory and prac- 
tice. Everything else has no meaning or importance; all that matters 
is substance. Is this not what Rajk was saying, virtually asking to be 
sentenced to death, when nearly seven years ago he addressed that 
packed courtroom in Budapest? 

G. L. 
-RRATUM 
In the article on ‘Economic Prospects in Czechoslovakia’ (The World Today, 


May 1956) the following correction should be made: p. 209, line 13, ‘10,000’ 
should read ‘100,000’. 
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